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NEWS AND NOTES 

Professor A. H. Graves, of the Yale Forestry School, visited 
the Garden on February 14 to consult the collections with refer- 
ence to the diseases of certain forest trees. 



Dr. J. J. Davis, of Racine, Wis., an authority on parasitic fungi, 
has been appointed curator of the herbarium of the University of 
Wisconsin. The botanical collections will be provided with ample 
quarters in the new biological building. 



Although several articles have appeared in Mycologia contain- 
ing Latin diagnoses, contributors are requested to use English 
for this purpose, because it makes better reading, saves time and 
trouble both to the author and publisher, and is fully as valid for 
the publication of new species. 



" Shade-Trees in Tounis and Cities," by William Solotaroff , just 
published by Wiley & Sons, New York, gives directions for the 
treatment of the principal fungous diseases of shade-trees. The 
work also contains many other things of interest to the tree lover, 
presented in attractive form and abundantly illustrated. 



In "Notes on Chilean Fungi — /" (Bot. Gaz. 50: 430-443. 
1910), Dr. Roland Thaxter describes and illustrates the follow- 
ing new species of fungi : Taphrina entomospora, Uncintda Notho- 
fagi, and Uncinula magellanica, all of which occur on living leaves 
of Nothofagus antarctica. 



In Sweden, where the eating of mushrooms is very general, 
species having the " death-cup," or volva, are held in great respect, 
only two of these, Amanita rubescens and Amanitopsis vaginata, 
being considered safe by the ordinary collector. 



Professor Bruce Fink has recently made a very important con- 
tribution to lichenology in the form of a large illustrated bulletin 
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from the United States National Museum on the lichens of Min- 
nesota, which presents the results of many years of study in this 
interesting but difficult field. 



In the Botanical Gazette for January, Professor G. F. Atkin- 
son discusses the origin and taxonomic value of the "veil" in 
Dictyophora and Ithyphailus, concluding that the two genera 
should remain distinct and that Phallus Ravenelii Berk. & Curt, 
should remain in Ithyphailus, where it was placed by Fischer. 



Several inquiries have been made regarding the colored charts 
of edible and poisonous mushrooms mentioned in Mycologia for 
November. The French charts, by Mazimann & Plassard, are out 
of print; the Swedish charts, four in number, accompany Lind- 
blad's Svampbok, price 6 kr., which may be obtained through Mr. 
Lars Romell, Brahegatan 51, Stockholm, Sweden. 



"Minnesota Mushrooms" by Professor F. E. Clements, re- 
cently published by the Geological and Natural History Survey of 
Minnesota, is a handy and attractive volume of 170 pages, 124 
figures, and 2 plates, designed for use in the high schools and 
colleges of the state and distributed to them practically free of 
charge. The author has not attempted to incorporate into this 
work the advances made in classification during the last twenty 
years, so pupils may readily refer from it to the works of Sac- 
cardo, Peck, and others from which it is mainly compiled. 



The first number of "Phytopathology," the official organ of 
the American Phytopathological Society, appeared in February, 
191 1, and future numbers will appear regularly in alternate 
months. As its name implies, this periodical is devoted primarily 
to the publication of articles dealing with plant diseases, a subject 
of immense importance and one which is receiving much attention 
throughout the country. This number contains 38 pages and 5 
plates, the first being a portrait of Anton De Bary, a distinguished 
German phytopathologist of the latter half of the past century, 
whose career forms the subject of the opening article. Succeed- 
ing articles deal with clover rusts, crown gall, fig diseases, floret 
sterility in wheat, blackleg of cabbage, fruit-spot of apple, and a 
book review. Professor Jones and his associates are to be con- 
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gratulated upon the attractive appearance and interesting contents 
of this number. 



The difficulty of mounting agarics for the herbarium in such a 
way as to prevent them from being crushed, while economizing 
space and maintaining a single series, is recognized by every 
mycological curator. In many herbaria, it is still the practise to 
press all specimens flat and glue them to the sheet or enclose 
them in packets ; in others, a separate box collection is kept for 
the larger specimens, and, when a specimen is wanted, there is 
much confusion and noise before it is found and finally returned 
to its proper place in the sequence. At the New York Botanical 
Garden, several devices have been tried with more or less success, 
the chief objects being to preserve the specimens and to arrange 
them, with all notes and drawings, in one series. 

For large specimens, boxes of different sizes are used, and 
these are placed in light trays made of tulip wood, or glued to 
cardboard cut to fit the pigeonholes of the herbarium cases. 
Small specimens are placed in pill-boxes or similar thin boxes 
specially designed, which are enclosed in packets, a safer and 
better way than fastening them directly to the sheet. A very con- 
venient arrangement for special or odd sizes is a small open box 
with cardboard bottom and sides of cypress or white pine or cork 
strips attached with glue^ which box is enclosed in a packet. This 
device is excellent for microscopic slides, which also properly 
belong in the herbarium series with the specimens. 

The older mycologists mounted their specimens so that they 
might readily be seen as the sheets were turned, a method with 
obvious advantages, but, unfortunately, very destructive to the 
specimens. A rather expensive substitute for this method is the 
use of envelopes with transparent fronts and boxes with glass or 
celluloid tops, which might at least be employed for sample sets 
of species to be used for ready reference in the identification of 
new material. 

All specimens, however mounted, should be inspected at least 
once a year, and a small quantity of naphthalene flake added to 
the boxes or packets in which they are kept in order to prevent 
invasion by insects. Suggestions from other curators will be 
welcomed. 
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Miss A. C. Atwood, Cataloguer, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington, D. C, contributes the following : 

" In the course of my work I have chanced upon several rather 
important errors in Lindau & Sydow's Thesaurus Litteraturae 
Mycologicae et Lichenologicae to which the attention of users of 
this work ought to be called. 

In vol. I, p. 377, are several references credited to Alb. H. 
Dietrich : the first, no. 80, should be credited to Dietrich, Albert, 
(1795-1856) and the others no. 81-83, to Dietrich, Heinrich 
August. 

In vol. 2, p. 42, a large number of references are credited to 
Elie Marchal: nos. 11-24, 32, should be credited to Marchal, Elie; 
nos. 31, 33-56 to Marchal, Emile. No. 38 is a wrong reference, 
no such article appearing in vol. 20 of Rev. Mycol., it is probably 
the same as no. 25a. 

Under Comu, Maxime, vol. i, p. 311, no. jy is a reference 
to Comptes Rendus XC, 1880, p. 357, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the article appeared in this volume of the Comptes 
Rendus; the fact is, however, that p. 357 contains only a note of 
the reading of the article, which never appeared in the Comptes 
Rendus. 

I have spent some time in trying to locate this article and 
think it may, perhaps, be worth while to record here the informa- 
tion which I have gathered in regard to it. It appeared in a work 
published under the auspices of the Paris Academy under the 
title Observations siir le phylloxera. Paris, 1881. Cornu's part 
in this work was entitled £tudes sur les peronosporees and the 
article Le meunier, nmladie des laitues &c. forms part I of this. 
In a note, Cornu states that brief resumes of this memoir were 
published in the Comptes Rendus v. 87, p. 801-803 and p. 916-919, 
from which we may infer that these two articles Maladies des 
laitues nommee le meunier (Lindau, v. i, p. 311, no. 60) and 
Maladies des plantes dcterminees par le Peronospora (Lindau 
V. I, p. 311, no. 61) formed the basis for his later article. Etudes 
sur les peronosporees II. Le peronospora des vignes was published 
in 1882 by the Paris Academy, Cornu's title being used as a sub- 
title under the general title Observations sur le phylloxera, which 
latter is quoted by Lindau (see p. 321, no. 88). I cannot discover 
that these articles of Comu appeared in any other form." 



